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Charivaria 


“Facts are very stubborn things,” says an M.P. Most 
politicians find statistics much more pliable. 


° ° 
Thieves, according to an evening paper, entered an 


empty Ontario farmhouse, stole doors, windows, wallpaper, 
and then left the premises. But only just. 


° ° 

ye’ 

‘Ve A writer in a technical 
/ journal declares that learning 

















to fly an aeroplane is as easy 
as falling off a wall. Only 
further. 

° ° 


There has been a great in- 
crease in the number of spies 
in Europe. It is feared in 
some quarters that soon there 
won’t be enough secrets to go 
round. 

° ° 


A recent debate between a politician and a farmer was 
described by a local reporter as a battle of wits. We 
have not yet been able to discover which of them had the 
choice of weapons. 

° ° 


More Recruiting Propaganda 
“Suitable recruits who complete their training and so fit them- 
selves for service in an emergency will be enthralled in the Civil 
Nursing Reserve as nursing auxiliaries.” —Shetland Paper. 





“roosevelt at informal press conference says there has been no 
change in foreign situation in last two weeks with respect im- 
minence of any crisis in europe or orient stop announces he will 
advance thanksgiving day holiday one week. . . .” 


Juat tn cone? News Service Bulletin. 
ar . 


° ° 


Every now and then some eminent statesman sees the dawn 
of a new era, but it always 
seems to cloud up before 
noon. 

° ° 


Mr. CHARLES LAUGHTON is 
slimming—strangely enough 
—for a fat part. 


° ° 


Players frequently demand 
real food and cocktails on the 
stage, we read. Managers may 
be expected to retaliate at any 
moment by insisting upon real 
actors. 

° ° 





Because a Jew was assisted to leave Germany and take 
his family with him, several Nazi officials have been arrested. 
Fair play is suspected. 

° ° 


It is announced from the fruit-growing districts of 
Cambridgeshire that there will be very large plum and 
apple crops this year. The production of other armaments 
continues without abatement. 
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“London always is evacuated about this time of year.” 


I Shall Write 


DECIDED after breakfast this morning that I would 

write a novel. It really arose out of a peeved remark I 

made to Nancy yesterday evening, I think. She is a 
sort of secretary person down at the works. Not that that 
is relevant, but I thought you might like to know. My 
remark was that if I were clever I would not then be 
writing reports of results of tensile strength tests on filter 
cloth. 

“Well, what would you do?” she asked. 

“Well,” I replied—* well.” 

And there I was left rather hanging in the air. 

It must have been this that made me wake up this 
morning determined to write a novel. Novel-writing of 
course is the one way to make a fortune without doing over- 
much work. All the hard work in producing a novel is done 
by the publisher and his friends on the Sunday news- 
papers. I thought the best theme would be about a 
works chemist who achieved meteoric fame as a novelist, 
because it is always well to write of things of which one 
has first-hand knowledge and experience. That’s the first 
axiom of novel-writing. All the best novels are about 
novelists. 

My novel will be like the packet of porridge which used to 
interest me so much when I was a child, because it had on 
it a picture which included the packet of porridge itself, 


it To-morrow 


and I wondered whether it all went on for ever and ever 
with more and more minute packets of porridge appearing 
on each picture of a packet of porridge. But I shall put 
a stop to any possibility of these infinite series in my 
novel by not letting my novelist write while my novel is 
going on. 

I thought I’d just come to Ellison’s here and drink some 
coffee and look around me to pick up a few hints for some 
characters. I’ve decided on two or three already. I cannot 
quite see how I shall fit him in, but I shall have to have the 
café orchestra pianist for one. He sits sideways at the piano 
and plays in a most beautifully nonchalant manner, beating 
with his feet up and down in unison to the rhythm of the 
music. I wonder how I will describe his suede shoes? | 
think I will put the whole orchestra into the story some- 
where too. They play very well. That will liven up my 
novel quite a lot, and I must write a bright novel for my 
first. Then afterwards I can follow it with a huge and 


tedious volume of eight hundred pages, good value for 
money, to judge by its weight, selling at twelve-and-six. 
But not at first ... 

I shall start off with an account of my happy life at 
Oxford, because Oxford has such an attraction for everyone, 
and what it can do for shoes and accents and marmalade 
and every possible other kind of thing it will do for my 
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novel too. I shall put in my friends David and Christopher 
(but with different names, perhaps John and Malcolm, so 
that they will not be recognised). Both of them wrote 
novels which were published. Michael shall have a part 
too, because he was such a comical little soul. 

After that I shall write about my hard life here in the 
works, but I shall have to take care that it is not too vividly 
described or perhaps the Left Book Club would want to 
publish me, and I could not abide appearing in a limp cover. 
Astiff binding or nothing: that is one of my mottoes. It is 
rather a pity that I cannot make this part of my book 
very harrowing, because really I am marvellously eloquent 
when I describe what a hard life I lead. It is because 
hardship always brings out the best in a man, I think, just 
as singing-birds are always more tuneful when they are 
not fed. 

When I get to the description of my hero as a successful 
novelist I shall be able to let myself go. He will have a 
wonderful house and a lovely garden in the Cotswolds, as 
well as a large flat in town. I shall let him have a marvellous 
wife; I could probably let him marry Ingeborg, but I 
should call her Ilse and let her be a Norwegian, so that 
nobody would know. I often regret that I did not ask 
Ingeborg to marry me. I am sure she would have done. 
He can have a big car too. How I shall chuckle to think 


that I shall be able to buy myself an Aston-Martin out of 


my royalties, just as I describe it in the book! I shall 
let him make several journeys to various continental 
countries, perhaps to arrange for the publication of his 
novel. He will certainly have to go to Holland, because I 
know Amsterdam rather well. And he can visit France 
too, if he wishes, and spend a month or two touring in 
Germany. 

The only difficulty that I can see now is that it will be 
rather a problem to leave him in the middle of all his fame 
and glory and success. I should not be able to say, “‘ And 
so they lived happy ever after,” because after all it will be 
a novel, not a fairy-story, and people might not believe it 
if I said so. Besides, it would be so discouraging to me. 
Suppose nobody would publish my novel. I should have 
to tell myself I was not even as good as my own little 
man. “If he could be so successful and famous, surely 
you could if you tried,” I should have to say. ‘‘ You must 
be lazy.” So I shall have to take him back to the works 
again. 

i may tire of fame and glory and of sitting at his big 
oak desk all by himself all day, looking out of his window 
at the sunshine on the grass, and wish he were back at the 
works, so that he could go and talk to one of the other 
departmental managers for a while. The fame will be 
perhaps too much for him, and he will get bored with 
having letters from people of whom he has never even heard 
and with being invited out to tea too often. He may perhaps 
become terrified that he has no inspiration left. He will 
dread that he may sit for hours with a pencil in his hand 
and a blank sheet of paper in front of him, drawing a little 
face now and again, or a map of Australia, but with not a 
single word in his head. Then he will wish he were back at 
the works again, so that there would be his salary cheque 
paid into the bank at the end of the month, whether he 
wrote another novel or not. 

He is very good as a chemist or a physicist, and so I 
think there will be no difficulty at all about his getting his 
job back. After about twelve months I shall have him back 
again in his laboratory, and at the end of my last chapter he 
will begin to make out a report on the comparative tensile 
strengths of filter cloths, humming a quiet tune to himself 
as he turns the pages of the Chemists’ Year Book to find 
the logarithmic tables. 
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Comfort 


ET the bombs come! I have seen Beatrice Lillie, 
I have sniffed the crimson velvet rose, 
And heard Bach’s Brandenburg Concertos, 

And eaten soft herring’s roes. 

I have tasted strawberries and caviar, 

And known the cold comfort of a Choc-Bar, 

And the strong summer scent of tar, 

So let the bombs fall in Piccadilly! 


Let the guns roar! I have been to Blackpool and 
Venice, 
I have heard Bing Crosby sing 
And wept sentimentally over Ming, 
I have helped to crown a King, 
And slept under a flowering cherry-tree, 
And whirled on a pig round a calliope, 
And drunk a million cups of tea; 
I have been to Wimbledon to watch the tennis. 


Let them blow me sky-high, I have left little 
undone. 

My young life has flowered 
Side by side with Noel Coward, 
Gertie Lawrence and Leslie Howard. 
I have visited Glyndebourne and the Zoo, 
Read Shakespeare and The New Yorker too; 
What else joyful is there left to do? 

So let the bombs fall on London! ¥.¢. 















































“No, I should doubt if the bottle is really that size.” 
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Six 


OBODY except St. Francis of Assisi seems to have 
been really kind to insects. Other men have 
admired them for their beauty or their industry or 

their power of song, or have reared and petted them from 
motives of self-interest, curiosity and commercial greed, and 
I suppose it must be admitted that insects have never 
adequately responded to human love. 

There is no recorded instance of a cricket which pined 
away, singing, on a poet’s grave, nor of a bee which willingly 
shared its last drop of honey with an apiarist who had 
fallen on evil days. 

For the most part insects are massacred, avoided or 
merely endured, and there is a mystery in this, because 
although a great number of insects, like a great number of 
birds, fish and men, are maleficent, a great number are 
noble and do good. 

It is not enough to answer“ Anyway insects have six legs,” 
for if the amount of kindness we lavish on our fellow- 
creatures is proportionate to the fewness of their legs we 
should be most affectionate towards fishes, snakes, and eels, 
and most distant to those living organisms which have even 
more legs than insects have. Yet Robert Bruce praised the 
spider and I have heard men speak with tolerance if not 
with actual admiration of centipedes. 

Nor is want of size to be brought against insects as a 
crime; for many lap-dogs are now bred so small that they 
nearly resemble large insects, and there are insects to be 
found as great in size as a mouse and larger than humming- 
birds. Insects are most probably disliked (as a class) 
because they pester and hover around and wound or bite, 
and therefore the majority of them appear to be doing evil, 
and though this accusation (I repeat) can as truthfully be 
made against men and women, and birds, and dogs, there 
are a great many more insects than other creatures and the 
evil that some of them do is more widespread and more 
sensational. 

Yet even so there are the Japanese . 

Dr. Malcolm Burr, whose book, The Insect Legion, 
I have just been reading (otherwise I should have made 
some false statement already), is, like many entomologists— 
Lubbock and Fabre, for instance—often to be caught in two 
minds on the humane treatment of the insect world. He 
points out with what I can only call a kind of pro-Nazi 
enthusiasm that “ with their prodigious powers of reproduc- 
tion, their endless diversity, and their incredible versatility, 
had insects but rivalled man in size they would have swept 
all vertebrates out of existence,” and that ‘‘even now they 
contend with man for the mastery of the earth,” but he 
freely admits that many kinds are abominable to him on 
account of their practices, and he has nothing but praise 
for his fellow-scientists who have helped to deter the more 
dangerous kinds from achieving world domination and 
forcibly extending their living-space. 

He has known and loved individual insects which had 
little grace or beauty to recommend them. “In Macedonia 
I used to keep in a cage a monstrous nightmare sort of 
creature called Saga. . . It is related to the crickets, 
its great hairy legs when spread out cover the span of a 
man’s hand, and its jaws could bite a piece of flesh out of 
the finger. I fed it upon a creature nearly as big and strong 
as itself and certainly more active, a well-armed and 
carnivorous bush-cricket named Decticus. . . .” 

Yet Decticus was supplied to Saga alive, and Saga 
“chewed his way into his victim’s head,” which, I think, 
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Legs 


should have made Dr. Burr shed the tribute of a tear for 
Decticus. 

He is eloquent naturally about the glamour girls and 
bathing belles of*insect communities, the butterflies, and 
the dragonflies, and their like, but he is equally tender 
about the domestic and homely life of the earwig. “The 
husbands fare into the outside world, hide away through 
the winter, and in the spring are often to be found on 
lawns, living the life of grass-widowers. The mother mean. 
while has been carefully tending her eggs, which are laid 
in the middle of winter—about Christmas or early in the 
New Year. All kinds of earwigs are damp-lovers, to be 
found only in moist situations, and the eggs are very liable 
to be attacked by mildew. To avoid this the mother turns 
over every egg and licks it clean once every day.” And 
are the little earwigs grateful when they grow up? 
And have they a Mothering Sunday? Entomology is 
silent here. 

Of wasps he tells us that they are invaluable friends of 
man, for during the summer they feed almost entirely upon 
injurious insects. They are the gardener’s best help, and 
it is only in the late summer that the drones “abandon 
themselves to a life of intoxication. . . .” 





VEN when talking about parasites Dr. Burr allows 

4 an occasional note of sympathy to creep in. “Fleas are 
poor walkers and find themselves in difficulty on smooth, 
slippery surfaces . . .” and I begin to wonder whether there 
should be a ‘Spiked Boots for Fleas” campaign. But he 
has little patience with the common house-fly or the female 
mosquito. ‘‘The male mosquito is a gentleman, who sips 
daintily of nectar whilst minding his own business. The 
female mosquito is not only a blood-sucker, but an incor- 
rigible wine-bibber.” More than that, Dr. Burr accuses her 
roundly of destroying the civilisation of ancient Greece. 
“Sapped and rotted by the insidious germ of malaria, 
the fair-haired race of Northern origin succumbed, while 
the more immunised darker children of Asiatic 
and African captives withstood the infection better 
and survived.” 

Again, in narrating the saga of the Hawaiian sugar-canes, 
the Australian prickly pear, and the fight against yellow 
fever, Dr. Burr shows himself altogether, and I think very 
rightly, on the side of man. 

He says enough, in fact, to make me feel that St. Francis 
of Assisi and the poet Coleridge erred, if ever so slightly, 
in the direction of sentimentality. 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small.” 


The next two lines should really be— 


But men should bash the Tsetse fly 
Against the nearest wall.” 


NCIDENTALLY Dr. Burr wonders why we do not eat 

more insects. The ancients ate several kinds, and many 
uncivilised peoples eat them still. If insects did not eat each 
other the human species would be extinct, and possibly 
we ought to help a bit. Caterpillars, locusts, and the 
red-headed ant of the Amazon seem to be especially 
recommended. I should like the Food Controller to 
Evoe. 


examine this question with care. 
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Y chief is talking on the tele- 
phone, though not into it. 
Having dialled briskly he has 
begun to tell me of his current mis- 
fortunes, for he is a busy man and this 
saves time. I too am a busy man, but 
my chief cannot be expected to know 
this, and would not like it if I did not 
appear interested to hear how he was 
defrauded at yesterday’s furniture 
sale. The story remains unfinished, 
however, as I knew it must, for he 
suddenly drops me like a hot potato to 
give the distant subscriber a big hello, 
stating and spelling his identity. 
Either the distant subscriber is deaf, 
or reception is impaired by my chief’s 
trick of holding the receiver at eye- 
brow level, for he says that it is a funny 
thing. as he himself can hear perfectly. 
He joggles the receiver-rest rapidly for 
some seconds and asks if there is any 
improvement. I can hear the dialling- 
tone from my desk, so there is really no 
need for him to tell me that he has 
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To Hear Ourselves 


been cut off. ‘Those girls are so rude,” 
he says, asking me what the number 
was. I do not know, of course, but 
before I can say so he has remembered 
it and stabs ferociously at the dial, 
embarking at the same time on a 
diatribe against the driving on the 
Brighton road. He is sketching the 
outline of a letter to the R.A.C. when 
he drops the whole thing abruptly and 
demands to know why he was cut off. 
He sighs tolerantly at the unsatis- 
factoriness of his reply, settles himself 
in his chair and begins to speak in a 
loud hoarse voice which brings on 
a sharp coughing-fit. He lays the 
telephone down and rummages in his 
top right-hand drawer for a lozenge, 
thrusting it into his mouth and working 
it well back under his tongue before 
resuming. He briefly explains the 
cause of the delay, mentioning the 
brand of the lozenge and the circum- 
stances which first led to his keeping a 
supply in his top right-hand drawer, 
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adding that he is lunching with the 
editor of a shipping paper and does 
not wish to waste time. “This is the 
point,” he continues without pause. 

I listen closely in case I should have 
to supply any sudden want. 

It appears that my chief has bought 
a carpet from the establishment of the 
distant subscriber, and this carpet is 
in every way unsatisfactory, for in the 
first place it was delivered to an 
address which he left over a year ago 
and a record of which in the distant 
subscriber’s books is quite inexplicable: 
in the second place it is not the carpet 
he bought at all, but another one with 
green in it, and whereas my chiet 
certainly had a carpet with green in it 
when he was living at Pinner, and had 
some Chinese prints which went with 
it very well, he is confident that there 
was no green in this new carpet, as his 
wife has recently taken a dislike to the 
colour; in the third place the carpet 
is too small; and fourthly, it has a ruck 
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across the middle which resists all 
attempts at unrucking and _ over 
which he has fallen and grazed his 
elbow on the small bureau standing 
under the window overlooking the 
gardens. He begins to tell the distant 
subscriber about the gardens, but 
checks himself in time and demands 
to know if this is the way to do 
business, and when he may expect 
delivery of a carpet of the appropriate 
hue and dimensions at the appropriate 
address. 

He pauses, and the voice of the 
distant subscriber comes to me metal- 
lically, making a brief statement. 
There is a click, and my chief is 
inquiring of the dialling-tone why it 
couldn’t have said so before. Privately 
I am thinking that it has been very 
polite in not doing so, when my chief 
observes in mild reproof that I gave 
him a wrong number. There is no use 
in my saying anything, for although 
I can see he is determined not to give 
way to abuse, he is plainly displeased 
with me. Sighing deeply and reaching 
for the directory he says that he 
should have looked it up himself of 
course. 

As he dials again he suppresses his 
irritation nobly and confides to me 
details of the base character of a 
retired army man who has the flat 
above his own, enlivening the narrative 
by parenthetical references to the 
incompetence of the three chemists 
whose advice he has sought over the 
arm he grazed on the small bureau 
under the window overlooking the 
gardens. He is not allowed to tell 
me about the gardens because he is 
suddenly re-connected. 

Raising his voice painfully, he states 
his name and business, saying with a 
glance at the clock that he is a busy 
man who has a luncheon appointment 
in ten minutes, and adding that he 
isn’t at all sure that he hasn’t got 
his wife’s glasses by mistake. To his 
confusion the new distant subscriber 
switches him rapidly through three or 
four of his departments, so that my 
chief, torn between a desire to get on 
and a growing bewilderment at the 
constantly changing sex and identity 
of the new distant subscriber, says, 
“Who are you?” several times with 
increasing asperity. Impaling one of 
his less adroit listeners at last, he 
explains to them that he was talking 
to someone quite different just now, 
and describes his recent experience 
with the wrong number. He remarks 
to me that he can’t get any sense out 
of the fellow, saying it reminds him of 
old Nicholls, who, after a long conver- 
sation about the train service from 

ndon Bridge, turned out to be quot- 


ing statistics concerning the amount of 
sugar in his body. Before I can express 
sympathy he directs a fusillade of 
sharp unfinished sentences into the 
telephone, but the new distant sub- 
scriber appears to have a considerable 
flow of words himself, and for a tense 
minute my chief suffers all the 
torments of a man being beaten at his 
own game. Then, seizing the advan- 
tage afforded by the other’s pause for 
breath, the words burst in tumult from 
his lips. 

Unhappily the delay has proved 
fatal to clarity of thought, and I note 
with dismay that my chief is referring 
to the carpet as a bureau and talking 
at cross-purposes with mounting 
despair at the obtuseness of all distant 
subscribers. I think perhaps the time 
has come for me to intervene, and I 
signal to him respectfully so that he 
lays down the telephone with an air 
of resignation and asks me what is 
the matter. I explain that I think he 
is saying ‘* bureau ” instead of “ carpet,” 
and that this may conceivably be 
leading to misunderstanding. 

“No,” he says, impatient at the 
interruption. “I’m talking to the 
people who sold me that carpet. I’ve 
had the bureau for years.” And turning 
back to the telephone he bawls, “ Are 
you there?”’ Simultaneously there is 
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a click, and the dialling-tone recom- 
mences. “Confound those girls!” he 
yells, throwing me a glance of fury, 
not altogether impersonal; and hurling 
himself bodily at the receiver-rest he 
agitates it wildly. “Exchange! Ex- 
change! Are you there? Who are 
you? What? Look here, you cut me 
off! I say, you cut me off! Don’t you 
talk to me like that! Do you think I 
don’t know how to use a telephone? 
All right then, give me the Super- 
visor . 

The clock catches his eye. 

“Great Scott!’ says my chief. “Is 
that the time? Here, you do it; I’ve 
got to go!” 

And hanging up the receiver and 
clapping my hat on his head, my chief 
hurries out. 





° ° 


Fun and Games 
‘““While we played extinguishers on the 
fire the woman passenger went for the 
stationmaster.”—Evening Paper. 


° ° 


“Liverpool Cotton 
SHorts CovER” 


Headings in “ Daily Mail.” 
Not much. 


“1 tell you I ain’t sending him no more papers till he pays for the 
others—see ?”” 











At the Pictures 


NAVAL AND MILITARY 

In spite of its many good points, 
The Spy in Black (Director: MicHAEL 
PowELL) would not, I think, be much 
without Conrap VeEIpT. Just one of 
those spy stories (about the last war, 
though, which makes a nice change). 
With Conrap VET it becomes worth 
consideration. He it is that makes 
one take the picture seriously, under- 
standing and respecting a German 
submarine-commander whose distaste 
for his job of spying is so extreme 
that whenever he can, even ashore in 
Scotland, he wears his naval uniform. 
I never quite understood, by the way, 
what he was supposed to be mas- 
querading as. In fact, he met hardly 
anyone to whom his position had to be 
explained; but I should have thought 
that the authorities in Germany who 
went so far as to provide him with a 
motor-cycle and a civilian suit would 
at least have ... but never mind. 
The story has many exciting moments, 
there is much good detail in it, and 
several of the small parts are very 
well taken, notably the Scots ship’s- 
engineer played by Hay PETRIE. 

The film is well worth a visit, though 
there is no particular idea behind it. 
The ostensible “hero” and “heroine” 
(SEBASTIAN SHAW and VALERIE Hos- 
son) are British agents pretending to 
be German agents, and the solicitude 
with which the story is 
made to end happily for 
them seems a little uncalled- 
for. The German is a far 
more interesting character 
—though, as I implied, he 
might not be if he were 
not portrayed by Conrap 
VEIDT. 


They preface the new 
Beau Geste—in which Gary 
CooPER is among the people 
wasted—with a note saying 
that it doesn’t attempt to 
represent conditions in the 
French Foreign Legion ; but 
they also have outside the 
Plaza a lot of first-rate 
photographs of the real 
French Foreign Legion, im- 
plying that it does. You 
get much closer to the real 
thing, and you get much 
more enjovment—I think 
—in the French film Un de 
la Legion (Director: CHRISTIAN-J AQUE). 
FERNANDEL is the principal character 
in this, and I was expecting an 
uproarious comedy. There is, to be 
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sure, plenty of fun in the picture, 
but it obviously sets out to be fair 
and to give a sympathetic outline of 
Legion life. In a sense perhaps (for 
instance, it’s unlikely that the average 
sergeant is so fatherly) parts of it are 














THE SPY GALLERY 


Captain Hardt. . . . Conrad VEIDT 


idealised; but even so it seems to me 
to be worth forty Beau Gestes, though 
I suppose very few of you will have a 
chance to compare the two. 





FACES THAT WIN 


ee ee te ee ae ee FERNANDEL 
NE he wo ee Ge Suzy Prim 


The theme is simple: a _ good- 
natured bonehead, under the thumb of 


his wife, joins the Legion by mistake 
and soon comes to like it more than the 
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prospect of going back to her. The 
film seems to me to succeed extra. 
ordinarily well in suggesting genuine 
danger and the behaviour of simple 
men in face of it. The scene of the fight 
among the rocks here, in which we see 
nothing of the enemy but their guns, 
is worth incomparably more than the 
spectacular heroics and the masses of 
white-sheeted extras that we get in 
Beau Geste. This is not a great film, 
but it is very good in the French 
manner—which means sensible as well 
as entertaining. 


For pure entertainment, unadul. 
terated by sense, ideas or anythin 
else, try It’s a Wonderful World 
(Director: W.S. Van Dyxe II). I’m 
bound to admit that I laughed a great 
deal at this, even while recognising it 
as a manufactured “crazy comedy” 
with hardly one effect that hadn’t 
been tried and found good in other 
crazy comedies. CLAUDETTE COLBER? 
is supposed to be a_ sentimental 
romantically-minded poetess, JAmEs 
STEWART a money-grubbing private 
detective; they stumble across the 
country together trying to clear up a 
murder, with the police after them. 
At intervals the poetess recites some 
of her verse and the detective is un- 
impressed. 

I’m glad to find Mr. Stewart get- 
ting away at last from the sort of part 
he is generally given. Few of us have 
seen him before except as a shy 
young man surprised when he does 
or says anything right; but 
here he shows that he can 
be as ill-mannered, wise- 
cracking and tough as any- 
one else, and in several 
scenes where he wears a 
disguise, including an out- 
size scoutmaster’s uniform 
and some very powerful 
glasses, he proves to be an 
admirable comedian. For 
the rest—Guy KIBBEE, 
Nat PENDLETON, many 
laughs, and no sense. 

A French film I haven't 
mentioned before is Retour 
a l Aube (Director: HENRY 
Decor). It may have 
left London by the time 
you read this, but it is 
worth making an effort to 
see. DANIELLE DARRIEUX 
appears as a young wife 
who visits the big city 
(Budapest) and has alarm- 
ing adventures. The de- 


tail is all beautifully done, and we 

meet RaymMonp Corby again, who 

RENE CLAIR 
R. M. 


used to be 
pictures. 
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THE CHANGING FACE OF BRITAIN 


IIl.—ENTERTAINMENT 
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Economics in Lambeth 


HEN she heard the front-door slam Mrs. Pinkin 
hurried from the kitchen and opened the living- 
room door. *Wez yer father gorn?”’ she demanded. 

Miss Tillie Pinkin, who was trying to decide whether to 
do her hair in a Garbo caseade or a Hepburn hurricane, 
smiled her newly-practised Inscrutable Smile of a Beautiful 
Spy. “Aout,” she said. 

“You don’t say!” said Mrs. Pinkin. ‘’Earin’ the front- 
door bang to an’ seein’ ’is ’at missin’ from the ’at-’ook, I 
nacherally thought ’e wuz shavin’.” 

“What's up?” said Tillie. ““’Ave you took a fancy to ’im 
agen after all these years?” 

“That’ll do, Miss Sarcastical,” said Mrs. Pinkin. ‘I 
wanted to get me ’ousekeepin’ plus a bit extra before ’e 
started payin’ ’is weekly instalmint on the brew’ry ’e’s bin 
buyin’ since ’e wuz old enough to ‘old a glass.” 

“Plus a bit?” said Tillie. *’As someone bin ’andin’ aout 
free samples of optimism, or what?” 

“Sorry I can’t stop to laugh,” said Mrs. Pinkin, “but 
‘ilarity alwers plays ’avoc with me crowsfeet.” 

Mr. Pinkin, Jr., came in. He wore a black homburg, 
a green sports-coat, a—in short, he was dressed in the 
height of several fashions. “Bong swar,” he said. ‘“’Ow’s 
ev rvbody ?” 

“Why, if it isn’t Tyrone Power!” said Tillie. 

Mr. Pinkin, Jr., observed that he didn’t want no lip 
from no one, least of all from a ninfant, and began to study 
a slim volume entitled, Bert Springall’s System: How to 
Show a Profit on the Dogs; Miss Tillie Pinkin put her 
tongue out and said that for two pins she would get reely 
rude; Mrs. Pinkin returned to the kitchen. The evening 
routine at 61, Cosham House, Lambeth, was getting 
under way. 

When Mr. Joseph Pinkin came in forty minutes later 
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Miss Tillie Pinkin had decided that, after all, her hair looked 
best as it was before she decided that it would look better 
if she altered it; Mr. Pinkin, Jr., had calculated that if he 
started now with a five-shilling stake he would be wealthy 
enough within the month to buy things he didn’t really 
want; and Mrs. Pinkin had decided that if she kept the 
chops hot any longer they would shrivel into oblivion. 

“*Ullo,” said Mr. Pinkin. “I can smell cookin’ cookin’.” 

“Proper slooth, aincher?”’ Mrs. Pinkin said. ‘Sherlock 
Pinkin, Esquire.” 

“Do I ’ave to be insalted when I returns to the bosoom 
of me fam’ly after admirin’ the splendour of Kennin’ton 
Road with me pals?”’ Mr. Pinkin asked sadly. 

“Drinkin’ it all in, wasn’t you?” said Mrs. Pinkin. 

“We wuz discussin’ pollertics,” said Mr. Pinkin, *‘ 
pollertics fair dries your froat up.” 

‘OK the ’op-field atmosphere,” said Mrs. Pinkin. 


an’ 


ince 
“T’d like me ’ousekeepin’, please, plus fi’ bob extra.” 

“Plus fi? bob extra?” said Mr. Pinkin. 

“You ’eard,” said Mrs. Pinkin, “so lay off the ditto 
repeato.” 

“But woffor?” said Mr. Pinkin. 

“Foam baths,” Mrs. Pinkin said defiantly. 

“’As the Dook of Lambeth North pegged out an’ left 
me “is forchune?” said Mr. Pinkin. ‘Sure you wouldn't 
rather bath in goats’-milk an’ ’ave a ’undred Noobian slaves 
waitin’ on you ’and an’ foot night an’ day? Foam baths! 
What’re they for?” 

‘“Roomatism,” said Mrs. Pinkin. 

Mr. Pinkin snorted. “Roomatism! 
roomatism.” 

“IT might ’ave,” Mrs. Pinkin said. 
better’n cure.” 

Miss Tillie Pinkin came into the hall. “Seein’ as you're 
payin’ two-an’-nine weekly on the suite,” she said, “it 
seems ridickalus not to use it—unless you’re conversin’ 
privitly, in which case I beg to say I can ‘ear ev’ry word.” 

“Can you beat it?” said Mr. Pinkin. “The L.C.C. 
construc’s Cosham ’Ouse with each flat containin’ a 
luxuriant bathroom with continual h. and ¢. so as anyone 
can ’ave plenty of good clean fun with two-thirds h. and 
one-third ¢c. an’ a bar of soap of a Sattdy night, an’ your 
Ma wants to trapes orf after foam baths.” 

“They're ‘alf-a-crown each,” Mrs. Pinkin said firmly, 
“an’ they come in two flavours, pine or seaweed.” 

Mr. Pinkin curled his upper lip. “It’s a nice thing,” he 
said, “when me own wife plans to bring ’ome the aromer of 
the Noo Fores’ or Saloobrious Southen’, speshly when she’s 
def’nit’ly unroomatical.” 

Mr. Pinkin, Jr., joined the discussion-group. “‘P’r’aps 
she don’t want ’em for roomatism,” he said. ‘ P’r’aps she 
wants to rejooce.” 

“Well,” demanded Mrs. Pinkin, “can’t I be swelt if I 
like ?”’ 

“What the ’ell’s that?” said Mr. Pinkin. 

“Past tense of ‘to swell,’ Mr. Pinkin, Jr., suggested. 
Puttin’ on of avwah doopoy. That right, Ma?” 

“Go on, go on,” said Mrs. Pinkin, ‘‘an’ laugh away. But 
when a lady friend says she believes I’m puttin’ on a bit 
‘ere an’ there, it’s time for me to rejooce. Swelt is 
igh-class for ‘not over-’eavy.’ I read it in the paper.” 

“That’s what the spread of edjoocation does,” said Mr. 


You ’aven’t got 


“Pervention is 


Pinkin. “Teaches people with four pound a week to read § 


thousand-a-year words. Besides, foam baths don’t fit in 
with our ekkernomic system.” 

“If you wuz to allercate less to the drinkin’ fund,” 
Mrs. Pinkin said, “you could lay out more on social 
services to your wife.” 

“If I wuz abserlootly orf me ’ead I’d do a ’ole ’eap of 
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“« My dear, I believe he’s speaking French deliberately !” 


things as I don’t now,” said Mr. Pinkin, “but me intelleck 
shows no signs of perishin’ yet, thankin’ you.” 

“Then I'll ’ave to squeeze it out of me ’ousekeepin’,” 
Mrs. Pinkin said shortly. 

“Cut down on food?” Mr. Pinkin said. 
fam’ly to death?” 

‘Ev’ryone overeats,” said Mrs. Pinkin. “We could all 
do with ’alf as much if we chewed it twice as long. I read 
it in the paper.” 

“There she goes agen!” said Mr. Pinkin. “I’ve bin an’ 
gorn an’ married a ruddy bloo-stockin’, that’s what I’ve 
bin an’ gorn an’ done.” He added that if Lord Beaverbrook 
would visit 61, Cosham House, he would soon change his 
mind about there being little possibility of war this year. 
_ Mr. Pinkin, Jr., announced his intention of buying a belt 
so that he could tighten it day by day. Miss Tillie Pinkin 
pictured herself wasting away in order to provide her mother 
with luxuries. She saw herself dying gracefully in a four- 
poster with Clark Gable or Gary Cooper (or both) smoothing 
her black silk pillow. , 

The Pinkins’ evening meal was not unlike an amateur 
performance of a Greek tragedy—with a turbulent chorus 
predicting impending disaster. 

On Saturday afternoon Mrs. Pinkin left her declining 
family and went to Lambeth Baths. She returned trium- 
phantly two hours later. “It wuz wonderful,” she said. 
“Like floatin’ on a cloud. What d’ you think I’ve lorst?” 

“Your ’ead,” Mr. Pinkin said acidly. . 

Mrs. Pinkin ignored her husband’s comment. “ Fi’-point- 
five ounces,” she said. ‘‘I feel lighter’n a fevver already.” 

“But what about us others?” said Mr. Pinkin. ‘‘ You ’as 
the foam baths an’ we loses the weight. Fi’-point-five 
ounces! At that rate you'll jus’ about be a trim little figger 
on your ’undredth birthday, with your fam’ly starved to 
death long since. Lissom but lonely, that’s what you’ll be.” 

There was a ring at the door and the caller was Mr. 
Albert Simpole. “’Evenin’, Mrs. P,” he said. “I jus’ called 
for Orace. We’re goin’ for a drop of fresh air.” He peered 
closely at Mrs. Pinkin. ‘Feelin’ okay, Mrs. P?” he asked. 

“Never felt better,” said Mrs. Pinkin. ‘Why ?” 

“Looks to me,” said Mr. Simpole, “like as if you’re 
gettin’ kinda necky. If a lady ’as a well-filled neck she can 


“Starve your 
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pass as thirty or so even if she’s gorn forty, but once the 
neck gets kinda necky it’s the beginnin’ of the end, I alwers 
say. Comin’, ’Orace?” 

“Tmmejit, Alb,” said Mr. Pinkin. 

They went. 

Mrs. Pinkin hurried to the mirror. ‘“P’r’aps ’e’s right,” 
she said. “P’r’aps it do play ’avoc with your neck.” 

Miss Tillie Pinkin looked up from an enthralling article on 
“How the Stars are Groomed.” “Ar,” she said. “It don’t 
do to tamper with nachure.” 

Mrs. Pinkin sighed. ‘’Ere,” she said, “pop out for 
another pound of sossidges. I’m goin’ back to nachure, 
an’ we may as well cellerbrate it.” 

In “The Fletcher’s Arms” Mr. Pinkin handed a pint of 
mild-and-bitter to Mr. Simpole. “ With ’earty thanks for all 
you done,” he said. 

“On’y too glad,” said Mr. Simpole. “Easiest pint I’ve 
earned for many a day. Funny, ain’t it, ow easy wimmin 
can be led?” 

“Yerse,” said Mr. Pinkin. “Women is crafty an’ such, 
but for all that it takes a man to ’andle ekkernomics. In a 
manner satisfact’ry to one an’ all, I mean. Cheeroh!”’ 


°o °o 
Marked Men 
“The two men for whom the appeal is issued are described as being 
between 25 and 30 and wearing mackintoshes.”—Daily Mail. 
° ° 
‘““Rum ration for Territorials again flooded out. (P. 9.)” 


“Daily Telegraph’? News Summary. 
Who forgot to say ‘when’? 





“And don’t keep calling me ‘Buddy’!” 
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Autumn Blooms from our Garden of English Prose 


First Prize 

“The Government, advised by the Im- 
perial authorities, has raised the air, which 
for so long lagged behind as a mere side-issue, 
to rank as an essential long-range defensive 
arm.”—Dominion Paper 


Or, as we suppose the headline 
put it: 
“STRAGGLING S1pE-IssuE MAKEs Goop, 
Is PROMOTED.” 


Second Prize 


“The fact is that while we were most in 
need of men in 1916-17, we were carrying 
to the graveyard in this country hundreds 
of our young lives who would never have been 
brought to the position of mortality if they 
had been properly looked after .. .” 

Mr. A.V. Alexander, M.P., Hansard, 12 May. 
Column 880 


“Taterally” 
Special Prizes 
“The south-west monsoon reached its 


crescendo this morning when it literally 
rained proverbial cats and dogs .. .” 
Indian Paper 
‘He literally made the ball talk, and the 
batsmen looked completely hopeless.” 


“Alibi” 

“The prisoner said that he was starving, 
and that was why he stole the sausages. 
The Bench accepted his alibi.” 

A mere “provincial” paper, it is 
true. But here is the example of a 
great London daily—the first words 
of the “leader” column: 

“What is bad luck? 

“Usually the bad alibi of a weak man and 
a failure.” 


Ize-Words 
New Bloom Competition (Diplomas) 
“The statistical examination of experi- 
ments involves numerous replications of 
treatment, and requires a system of random- 


ization of the various plots.” 
Horticultural Paper 


“Change of name deparochializes their 
work.”—Provincial Paper 

“The crisis has reglamourized the Terri- 
torial Army.”—London Paper 

‘Sedation (!) is the need of the nervous. 

The nervous patient, however, also 

requires tonicisation.”—Advertisement 

“To the factors working from without 
to ghettoize us we have added and created 
our own.”—American Paper 

“Rues BARrGAINIzED.”—Advertisement 


“Native” 

Misuse of the word “ native,” Bobby, 
is an old story. It was once employed 
as a term of frank abuse—as in “those 
odious natives.” Then, as the Empire 
was flung farther and farther, the adjec- 
tives were left out. But the word 
(though meaning no more than “‘ indigen- 
ous,” or “born on the spot’”’) remained 
mildly offensive, and was never applied 
to white people, whatever the spot 
they were born on. Some coloured 
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people, sensitive to the distinction, 

an to resent the description also. 
The tactful visitor to Jamaica does not 
describe the “indigenous population ” 
as negroes or natives, but “Jamaicans.” 

So far, so good. “ Natives”? means 
coloured, but not white, folk born in 
the place in which they reside. 

But now, a warrior-bishop informs 
us, the word has taken a new turn. 
He has found in The Rhodesia Nyasa- 
land Royal Commission Report (page 
174) these two candidates for im- 
mediate censure and extermination: 


“The Native Foreigners Identification 
Bureau ” 


and 
“Non-indigenous natives.” 


“The former,” he says, “is appar- 
ently a Government office in Southern 
Rhodesia, designed to cope with the 
latter.” 

And I suppose, Bobby, that on the 
same lines, we may soon have a 
“British Aliens Naturalisation Bureau” 
to deal with the problem of ‘“Non- 
Foreign Immigrant Residents.” 

This lack of verbal exactitude may 
not matter much, Bobby, we agree, 
while we are concerned with the 
trivial affairs of black and brown men. 
But after all September 1st approaches 
(blessed date) with the earliest oyster; 
and with this august (ha!) precedent, 
what is to prevent some tough from 
offering us a dozen of “‘ Non-Indigenous 
Natives” ? 

Thank you, Bishop. 


The Uncertificated School Teachers—and 
rightly ? 

We have received from the Hon. 
Secretary of the National Union of 
School Teachers a printed wail con- 
cerning the “injustices suffered by 
thousands of teachers, termed ‘Un- 
certificated,’ in this country.” 

For all we know, there is substance 
in the complaint; but we brutally 
remark that we do not, at present, 
propose to do anything for the 
suffering teachers. 

We shall not even attempt to study 


the details of the case except on one . 


condition, that this document is with- 
drawn and amended. It would not 
bring The National Union of Street 
Bookmakers much credit as a literary 
effort; but, coming from The National 
Union of School Teachers, it shocked 
us. It is poorly written, and poorly 
punctuated. Some of the errors may 
be charitably put down to careless 
proof-reading, but The National Union 
of School Teachers, however inad- 
equately paid, should be able, surely, 
to correct their proofs if not their 
prose and punctuation. 
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In the fourth line we read: 


‘“* Prior to the Burnham Seale the difference 
. was. ‘ 


Why “prior to”? 
The document concludes: 


“On behalf of this Union and with every 
respect we venture to believe that with so 
much public money involved, an inquiry 
will be no longer delayed. 

Yours faithfully, 








Hon. Secretary.” 
Houipay Task 


Examine and correct the errors in 
that short passage, Bobby. 


Answers 


(1) “On behalf of this Union... 
we... venture to believe.” 

(a) Who are we? The letter is 
signed by one person only. It should 
be, “‘This Union believes .. .” or “‘On 
behalf of this Union, ...I... venture 
to believe.” But then, 

(b) Should anyone “venture to 
believe”? ‘‘Venturing to think” is 
feeble enough, but if even the school 
teachers must “venture to believe” it 
is no wonder that the nation suffers 
increasingly from woolliness of thought 
and speech. And 

(c) (if we cut out “venture to”) can 
anyone properly be said to believe 
“, .. on behalf of” somebody else? No. 


(2) “With every respect.” What does 
this mean? “With all respect” is an 
accepted, elliptical, over-worked, and 
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“My parents have a theory about 
bringing up children.” 
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often insincere expression, meaning 
“with all the respect that is due, pos- 
sible, mine, etc.” But “every respect” 
suggests that the writer possesses 
several respects. Does she ? 


(3) “with so much public money 
involved, .. .” 

(a) If the lonely comma after 
“involved” is insisted upon, there 
should be another comma after “that,” 
completing the enclosure of the words 
“with” to “involved.” The single 
comma effects no purpose, except to 
advertise the inefficiency of the writer. 
She has shut the back-door of the 
awkward phrase, but left the front- 
door wide open. 

But if we add another comma after 
“that” we had better put commas 
after “Union” and “respect,” for 
there is no good or logical reason why 
the one phrase should be enclosed and 
not the other. It will be simpler, 
Bobby, to cut out the comma, and no 
harm will be done. Faulty punctuation 
is often worse than none. 

(6) And we should not rave about 
the phrase whatever stops you gave it. 
The language is clumsy; and the sense 
is not quite clear. “So much public 
money being involved, we are sure 
that an inquiry will be granted soon.” 
But “public money” has not been 
mentioned before (in two foolscap 
pages); the reader has no idea what 
is meant by “so much,” nor indeed 
what it has to do with the case. The 
argument has been that the “uncerti- 
ficated teachers” suffer a “cruel in- 
justice” in receiving not “so much” 
but so little public money. And the 
teachers, who, as they show, have had 
a long and disillusioning experience of 
Governments, cannot really believe that 
the mention of “public money” in 
this last sentence is going to melt 
the hard hearts of their oppressors. 
What the writer means, we suppose 
(and, if we are wrong, it is not our 
fault), is this. “Anyone who under- 
stands what injustices are suffered by 
the teachers must agree that they 
should be inquired into and relieved, 
whether with public money or not.” 

But it would be wiser, Bobby, not 
to mention public money at this point 
at all. Nor do we want “with every 
respect.” And now, with these few and 
faltering hints, you may do the whole 
thing again. 


* * # 


We add, with regret, that there are 
many passages in the document which 
deserve still more attention. But there 
—the poor teachers, we suppose, would 
say, What can you expect for the 
money ? A. P. i. 
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; The True Glamour 


(lt is reported that a band of young women have set out through England to “glamorise the potato.” 


HE peacock has a hundred eyes; 
The bird is highly bred; 


The merest dolt could glamorise 
The peacock on his head. 


The peacock is extremely proud; 
He spreads abroad his tail 

And voices seem to cry aloud 
“Behold, a lordly male.” 


And, being dight with such full dower 
Of grace and social tone, 

He can, and does, exude a power 
Of glamour on his own. 


Contemplate in his modest ways 
The shy potato’s lot; 

A thing to woo the raptured gaze, 
Quite frankly, he is not. 


The peacock’s ignominious foil, 
He comes of lowly birth; 

He lives not only on the soil 
But bang down in the earth. 


Yet he has eyes a many, but, 
Unlike yon feathered toff, 
He cannot, so to put it, strut 

Around and show them off, 


And, going by that outward show 
Which charms the vulgar herd, 

He is, one must admit it, no- 
where in it with the bird. 


I praise those lovely girls, young flowers 
Fresh-opening from the bud, 

Who are off round this land of ours 
To glamorise the spud. 


They will point out, though plain to see 
And weak in birth no doubt, 

How, when it comes to merit, he 
Can knock the peacock out. 


What need, they ’Il ask, of high descent 
When every eye within 

Is fecund to a vast extent 
In well-bunched vitamin; 


What need of charm when one small root 
Sown deftly, eye by eye, 

Can yield whole rows of bounteous fruit 
To roast, to boil, to fry ? 


No, you may call the peacock grand 
And tell his glories o’er, 

But glamour to the tuber, and 
Praise to those girls, what’s more. Dum-Dum. 
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“Tf only I lived in a Free City!” 
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The butler says they’re out.” 


The Temperamental Cow 


(said Mr. Harrison) where a cow 

was took temperamental and cut 
off the milk-supply on account she 
fancied she was being neglected, and the 
chap set-to and psycho-analysed her to 
get her yielding good again. And that 
reminded me of Susie, a cow that carried 
temperament to a point you wouldn’t 
believe if it wasn’t me telling you. 

She was a very nice Hereford, was 
Susie, ordinary enough to look at, 
with a white face like she’d been 
grazing in the flour-bin and a milk- 
yield better’n any other cow in the 
herd. Now cows as a rule is placid 
sort of animals, with as much what you 
might call sensitiveness as a paving- 
stone. They’re slow thinkers—they 
don’t cotton on to hints, and you can’t 
argue ’em into your way of looking at 
things. The only way to reason with 
‘em is with a three-foot ash-plant. 
But that was just where Susie was 
different. Temperament? Why, Sir, 
she just leaked it. She’d got enough 


| SEEN in the paper the other day 


temperament inside her to have made 
three cinema-stars and an opera-singer. 

We treated Susie good, me and the 
missus, and she recognised it and was 
grateful for it, and give us milk by the 
bucketful. And then one day my 
missus made the mistake of giving our 
old cat Thomas a saucer of milk under 
Susie’s very nose. She had the lowest 
kind of opinion about cats, had Susie, 
and in any case this particular cat 
warn’t a cat anybody would have got 
set-up over, him being a scraggy, 
rusty chap with an ear and a half, 
and two-thirds of his tail missing— 
which if the missing bit was like the 
one-third left, it warn’t no loss. Well, 
Susie, as I say, not being able to abide 
cats, it went to her heart to see her 
milk being thrown away on one. She 
give us a look out of her big sorrowful 
eyes that would have melted an ice- 
berg. I could see what she was think- 
ing. She was saying to herself, “I’m 
wasting my time, that’s what I’m 
doing. They don’t want my milk. 


Here’s me, slaving away day and night 
to keep them Harrisons fairly swim- 
ming in milk, and they can’t find no 
other use for it but to give it to this 
here contemptible cat.” 

Them was her thoughts, Sir, and I 
was able to read ’em plain as I can 
read the paper. I done what I could. 
I lifted my foot and fetched that cat 
one that sent it through the door in a 
way that wouldn’t have given a goal- 
keeper on earth a chance of stopping 
it, and I lifted up the saucer of milk 
and carried it tenderly indoors as 
though it was pure gold. But it 
warn’t no use. The damage was done, 
and the next morning Susie warn’t 
good for more’n about two glassfuls. 

Well, Sir, we both hoped that Susie, 
being a tolerable amiable animal, would 
get over her fit of pique in a day or 
two and start in and turn out milk in 
her usual way. That cow, though, was 
wounded ‘deep inside her. She took 
things to heart too much. Brood? 
I never seen a cow get through such a 








“Drop it, Hetherington ! 


quantity of brooding. She brooded so 
much her horns pretty well drooped 
with dejection. She’d just lie around 
chewing the cud, the picture of gloom 
to think her milk warn’t appreciated 
and she warn’t no use in the world. 
Me and the missus we done everything 
we could to cheer her up. We’d stand 
in front of her and drink glasses of 
milk till our insides was just rotten 
with it, and all the time, mind you, 
beaming and smacking our lips like it 
was so much nectar. And all she done 
was to sneer at us. I tell you, Sir, a 
cow with the intelligence and sensitive- 
ness that Susie had didn’t have no 
right to be a cow at all. 

“If only we could get her to think 
different on the subject of cats!’’ says 
my missus. 

“We could try,” I says. And that 
very evening I reckoned I’d play on 
her natural gratitude. I lets loose a 
mouse in the byre, on the chance of 
Susie showing her feminineness and 
raising old Harry. She done it, too, 
and made the most surprising uproar 
for a smallish Hereford. Then I 
slipped Thomas in after the mouse, and 
he pinned it in a second. But was 
Susie grateful? I hadn’t allowed for 
that intelligence of hers, but I 
remembered it all right when I see her 
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We must catch the 


watching Thomas pile into that mouse 
and make a good meat-supper off of it. 
For I could see she was thinking to 
herself in her female manner: 
“Ugh! How anybody can eat them 
nasty things I can’t imagine! And to 
think that there cat with its debased 
palate as you might call it, that can eat 
a mouse and seemingly appreciate it 
and enjoy it and yearn for more when 
it’s gone—to think that that cat has my 
lovely creamy milk squandered on it!” 
So that warn’t no good, and after a 
few weeks we was ready to give it up 
as a bad job, and I made up my mind 
to sell the old girl. Naturally I hadn’t 
talked anywhere about her going on 
strike like this, and Farmer Teakle 
down at Nine Oaks Farm had been on 
at me a long time to sell her. So I went 
along and told him that Susie’s milk 
was so rich it was showing up the rest 
of the herd, and I’d steeled myself to 
letting her go. Naturally he jumped 
at her. Well, when I say he jumped at 
her, he took a week to say he wouldn’t 
have her at any price, and then we 
both took a fortnight for him to go up 
from his price and for me to come 
down from mine. But we met in the 


end, and he called round and collected 
her. We was sorry to see Susie go, me 
and the missus, but she warn’t no 
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2.40!” 


good to us in her present grudging 
trame of mind. 

“Maybe she’ll work better for Mr. 
Teakle,” says my missus, her having a 
bit of a conscience. 

“Maybe,” I says, “but don’t forget 
that all the cats in the village practic- 
ally lives up at Nine Oaks, Thomas as 
well, on account of all them rats in 
the old tithe-barn, and it seems to me 
that Susie’s going to have a tolerable 
poor chance of forgetting there’s such 
things as cats.” 

And so it proved. I won’t deny that 
old Teakle come round and said a few 
things to me I was sorry to have to 
listen to, but I stuck out, and wouldn’t 
take Susie back. As I said, if he 
warn’t farmer enough to know what 
to feed a cow on to keep her in milk I 
warn’t going to teach him. 

But he got the better of me in the 
end. Yes, Sir, I’ll have to own it. 
Teakle set down and studied out the 
way to treat Susie to cure her of her 
stubbornness, and he done it, too. He 
worked it out that Susie, with her 
brains and pride, warn’t going to see 
cows in general humiliated and made 
little of, but would stick up for ’em and 
show people what they was capable of 
when it come to competition. So what 
does he do but take and walk her all 
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the way into town to the milk-depot. 
And when they gets there he shows 
her one of them huge glass-lined milk- 
tank lorries. They was unloading the 
milk through a pipe, enough of it to 
float a battleship, pretty nigh, and 
Susie, she looks at this and it seems 
she says to herself: 

“Well, I’m sure! So even cows is 
being ousted by machinery in this here 
mechanical age, eh? Well,” says she, 
very resolved, “‘if I can’t yield more milk 
than a mere machine can, then I'll up 
and admit I’m ready for the knacker!”’ 

And home they goes, and from that 
very next morning, whenever they 
milked Susie, they couldn’t keep the 
buckets coming fast enough. 


Weights and Measures 


INCE Oscar Sympson retired 
from business his original cor- 
pulency has increased to such 

an extent that when a barrage balloon 
came down in our neighbourhood 
recently it was generally supposed for 
some time that it was merely Sympson 
taking a quiet nap in a field. He does 
not seem alarmed about his remarkable 
rotundity, but Mrs. Sympson, herself a 
wand-like creature, is constantly mak- 
ing efforts to get him to take exercise. 

“Take up some game,” she said, 
“golf or tennis or something like that.” 

Sympson said that he would think 
about it, but in the end he chose 
cribbage, which, though a game requir- 
ing great mental exertion, is of very 
little use for slimming purposes. Mrs. 
Sympson, however, is not a woman to 
be easily baffled, and when his birth- 
day came round she bought him a 
patent exerciser, a dreadful instrument 
which had to be fastened to the 
wall. The victim, so far as Sympson 
could make out from the instructions, 
grasped one of the handles in each hand 
and swayed backwards and forwards. 
He fixed it up in his bedroom, and 
the first time he used it he accidentally 
released one of his hands at the wrong 
moment and the handle sprang back 
and knocked all the things off Mrs. 
Sympson’s dressing-table, smashing a 
Royal Worcester pot in which she 
keeps certain secrets of her toilet. 

So Mrs. Sympson got the gardener 
to fix the thing up in the wood-shed, 
which is right at the bottom of 
Sympson’s garden, and the idea was 
that Sympson should go down there 
every morning before breakfast and 
pull the exerciser backwards and for- 
wards fifty times. He used to go down 
every morning as directed and smoke 


a cigarette and look at the wretched 
thing, and then return to breakfast 
and say how much he had enjoyed 
it, until Mrs. Sympson got suspicious 
owing to the fact that he always looked 
cool and collected when he returned; 
and she called in her brother George, 
who is something of an inventor. By 
using an old cyclometer and some odd 
springs and wheels he made a gadget 
that marked up one-tenth of a mile every 
time the exerciser was fully extended, 
and she used to stroll round the garden 
after breakfast every morning and see 
how much work Sympson had done. 

Naturally this put Sympson in an 
awkward position, for he is a man who 
loves peace and quietness above every- 
thing. But Mrs. Sympson had no 
cause to complain. 

I happened to drop in for a cup of 
tea about a week after the gadget was 
fixed, and Mrs. Sympson asked me if 
I did not notice a change for the better 
in Sympson’s figure already. 

“Tf he goes on at this rate,” I lied, 
for the man looked as bulbous as ever, 
“he will soon be a walking shadow.” 
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“T am a little afraid he is overdoing 
it,” said Mrs. Sympson, “but I simply 
can’t restrain him now that he has 
become so keen about the exerciser. 
The first morning the gadget was fixed 
it registered only ten pulls, because he 
had a headache, but the next morning 
it was up to sixty-five, and from then 
he has never looked back. This 
morning it registered three hundred 
and sixteen.” 

I had no need to feign astonishment, 
because my surprise was real. I have 
tried the exerciser myself, and after fifty 
pulls I was completely exhausted. I was 
wondering what could have happened 
when the local scoutmaster called, a 
pleasant young man named Stavely. 

“T just popped in,” he said to Mrs. 
Sympson, “to thank your husband for 
his kindness in allowing my scouts to 
use his exerciser every morning. More 
and more have been taking advantage 
of it, and this morning we mustered 
twelve. I have warned them to be very 
quiet as they came through the gate at 
the end of the garden, and hope they 
have not disturbed the household.” 





























“ Excuse me, Madam, will you please remove your hat?” 
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From a Shaving Man to the Manager of His Seaside Hotel 


EAR SIR,—It is delightful that 
everything has been fixed so 
happily between us. I am to 

pay you, in all, nineteen-and-a-half 
guineas per week (cheques not ac- 
cepted) and you are to provide me 
and my family with all mod. con., 
including lib. tab., view of sea from 
most rooms, and use of croquet-lawn by 
arrangement with other residents, meals 
taken in rooms being charged extra. 

May I, now, refer to a matter of 
some delicacy? Since the age of 
fourteen years I have been suffering 
from a certain complaint which—as it 
is not described in any of the usual 
medical text-books—is probably un- 
known to you. (I hasten to say that it 
is not infectious.) You will, I am sure, 
respect my confidence when I inform 
you that small hairs continually grow 
upon my cheeks, chin and upper lip, 
and that I am obliged to deal with 
this affliction by surgical methods 
practised once or twice daily. 

The reason for which I am raising 
the subject with you is that the surgical 
treatment to which I have referred 
requires certain special apparatus. Of 
this I shall bring the greater part with 
me, but I am wondering whether you, 
without undue inconvenience, could so 
far alter your normal arrangements as 
to provide the rest? 

To begin with, my face has to be 
prepared for treatment every morning 
by the application of a special soap 
with boiling water. You will think it 
laughably strange, but the frequently 
warm water which comes out of the 
tap marked “H” in the room you are 








giving me will not serve this purpose. 
A cupful is all that is required, and 
the method of preparation recom- 
mended by the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Household Managers is to pour 
the water into a vessel known as a 
“kettle” and place for five minutes 
above lighted coals or similar heating 
agent. If there is a gas-ring in my 
room I can do it myself. 

Next, I find that the actual amputa- 
tion of the hairs is most easily managed 
with the aid of a mirror in which the 
face can be watched throughout the 
process. May I, at this point, forestall 
your reply by pointing out that neither 
the mirror which you have already 
fixed high up in the dark corner behind 
the wardrobe, nor the one on the 
dressing-table which hangs horizontally 
on those ingenious swivel-pins, will 
exactly meet my purpose. My private 
researches have shown that—for some 
reason [ do not pretend to understand 
—a mirror reflects with greatly in- 
creased efficiency when some light is 
thrown upon the object to be reflected. 
In short, would it be too serious a 
departure from your high traditions 
to hang a small mirror (which can be 
obtained for sixpence from certain 
multiple stores) quite close to the 
window of the room? I should add 
that, as I happen to have the uncom- 
mon height of five feet nine inches, it 
would be of special advantage to me 
if, on this one occasion, you would be 
kind enough to place the mirror about 
five feet six inches from the floor. I 
hardly like to go further than that; 
but if, in your determination to oblige 


“Excuse me, is this by any chance what you’re looking for?” 


me, you were willing to place a small 
basin within a short distance from the 
mirror, this concession would enable 
me to avoid dropping clots of soap 
on your carpet—a respect for your 
property which would give me very 
high satisfaction. 

Dare I trouble you further? I shall 
only offer, as a piece of information 
which may be of some passing interest 
to one who is perhaps an amateur of 
life’s curiosities, a note about the 
special instrument which I use for the 
operation. This mainly consists of a 
finely-tempered blade which I regularly 
sharpen upon a long strip of leather; 
to do this (when at home) I place a 
loop at one end of the leather over a 
cup-hook screwed into the wall at 
about the height of my chest, and thus 
affixed the leather can be held taut 
horizontally. An ingenious plan, is it 
not? I am not of course suggesting 
that you should risk damage to the 
fabric of your hotel by screwing an 
expensive cup-hook into the wall of 
the room you have allotted me—it 
would doubtless be most offensive 
esthetically to other gentlemen who 
will occupy the room later. Neither 
should I dream of hinting that a small 
towel or piece of rag, about six inches 
square, should be provided for drying 
the blade; I recognise that if I cut the 
ordinary face-towels you provide the 
fault will be entirely my own. 

You have (I hope) borne with me so 
patiently in reading this long and 
troublesome letter that I offer you, by 
way of apology, a most amusing story. 
This was told me by a friend at my 
golf club, and was meant to illustrate 
the absurd lengths to which hotel- 
managers will go nowadays in trying 
to meet the whims of their patrons 
and thus attract further custom. 
According to my friend (whose 
veracity I frankly doubt) a man 
staying at a well-known hotel on the 
South Coast, this summer, found that 
every bedroom was provided with a 
little slotted tin in which a blade such 
as I have described, when no longer 
fit for use, could be deposited. When 
chaffed about this eccentricity the 
manager laughed it off by saying that 
the device saved his chambermaids 
from wounding their hands. 

What do you think of that! 

In eager anticipation of your 
hospitality, 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours most modestly, 
Witt B. CLEENCH-AVON. 
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“In this, Madam, you have the Rolls-Royce of mattresses!” 


Leaves from a Dictator’s 
Diary 


. . . The People’s Bedstead is prov- 
ing more trouble than it’s worth, 
though it’s worth a good deal, having 
been paid for in advance by most of 
the nation. Originally a bright idea of 
Scumble’s for raising ready cash, it was 
put over by Rumble as being the result 
of my wish that the people of so 
favoured a country as ours should take 
their rest in a degree of scientific 
comfort appropriate to their high 
calling. This went down very well, but 





now that the bed is a full year overdue 
the popularity of the scheme is on the 
wane. The main design is settled, and 
includes a small bust of me under the 
reading-light at the top and a gramo- 
phone let into the mattress which tells 
the story of my life every time anyone 
gets in or out. But so far a decision 
hasn’t been reached on the final design 
of the official bed-spread. This is to 
carry portraits of all the Party leaders, 
and though naturally nobody questions 
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my right to be in the centre, three 
conferences have broken down angrily 
on the order of the others. I may yet 
have to insist on seeing the thing 
through alone. . 


... What a good thing I have 
never been able to afford to marry! 
This job calls for a complete absence of 
relations, and now here is my Uncle 
Trumble turning up again like one 
of Zumble’s synthetic pennies. The 
Special Police report he has taken to 
sitting about in cafés telling most 
unsuitable stories of my childhood in 
return for an evening’s drinks. The 
public know he’s not an impostor 
because a little while ago Rumble gave 
the Press a splash story about my 
innocent delight at finding out that the 
bent figure at my gate was the beloved 
friend of my boyhood. It was not the 
first time Uncle Trumble had _ been 
found out, for though he was a good 
forger he was never in the first flight, 
and now the thought of what he may 
say in his cups is very disturbing. 
Rumble suggests a nice accident, as he 
is sure coloured shots of me sobbing 
into the bier would do much to 
enshrine me still further in the simple 
hearts of our people. But I’m afraid 
Uncle has been at the blackmailing 
game long enough to be prepared even 
for Rumble. Unless I set him up ina 
castle with twelve servants he is now 
threatening to relate the tale of the 
toad in the offertory bag, which could 
do me no good .. . 


. . . I find Stumble’s habit of pre- 
tending very irritating. When only 
the other boys are there, or even only 
I and he, he will go on as though we 
were a band of saints in a world of 
sinners. This becomes a bore. Rumble’s 
attitude is far more honest. When he 
is planning one of his big campaigns 
which will fill every loudspeaker in the 
land for a fortnight with phrases like 
“inviolable honour” and _ “historic 
mission” and “humility in the sacred 
trust of a heaven-born cause,” he 
discusses it with us in conference as if 
he were a first-class advertising agent 
(which he is) working out the best way 
of launching a second-class mouth- 
wash. When we are by ourselves all 
the others are equally sensible, but 
Stumble remains a_ sentimentalist, 
which in the philosopher of the Party 
is unforgivable. Grumble told him 
frankly at this morning’s meeting it 
was high time he thought up a fresher 
intellectual creed than his old stunt 
of the mystic union of our mud and 
toil, which always made foreigners 
laugh and which an Englishman called 
D. H. Lawrence had anyway invented 
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first. Zumble suggested cynically that 
ifhe would establish beyond doubt the 
purity of our race he would be doing 
gmething useful, and at that he 
stormed out in a huff. How well I 
remember the night in the little back 
room at the pub when he first tried out 
the mud and toil stuff on us, and the 
nd laugh we had! I remember 
suggesting that the mystic union of 
beer and baccy was more to the point. 
What a long time ago that seems! . . 


.. . It’s very exciting to think that 
my new eagle’s-nest, as I call it, is all 
but finished up on the mountain above 
here. Three thousand youths of the 
Iron Sinews Movement are working on 
itnight and day. It will be quite a small 
glass affair on the very peak, where I 
can go and brood mystically over a 
milk-shake, and of course in any sort 
of final emergency it would be com- 
forting. Only I know the formulas of 
all the doors. You get to it via a trap 
under my bath, a short electric railway, 
a speed-boat across an underground 
lake, and three lifts. From the 
beginning I stipulated absolute sim- 
plicity, as the “‘ Braced Through Glee” 
Movement is giving it to me as a birth- 
day present. Must it be a milk-shake ? 
It’s a pity soda-water goes so flat at 
that height. . . . 


... Gumble, backed by Rumble 
and Stumble, are still going on about 
more land, and I’m afraid they mean 
it. It seems a shame to have another 
of those wretched crises just when my 
eagle’s-nest is finished and I could go 
and brood imperially in peace. Which 
little country shall we pinch next? is 
the problem. Nobody seems to care, 
except the army, and they are so 
ridiculously professional about it all. 
Allour previous annexations have been 
decided by my throwing my pen-knife 
at the map, because I’m very super- 
stitious from my mother’s side of the 
family, and so far it’s worked very 
well. But now that so few little 
countries are left I might hit a 
big one, and that would be rather 
awkward. . . . 


.. . [keep on asking Rumble what 
culture really means but he always 
says that some other time when he’s 
less busy . . . 

... As I’m the supreme man, the 
perfect type to which the human race 
has been struggling through the ages 
(so they tell me), I suppose I must be 
tremendously cultured, which is funny 
ina way, because so often I have no 
idea what people are talking about. 
But perhaps that has nothing to do 
with culture. . . . Eric. 
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The Last 


FTER all 
the fret and trouble 


we’ve turned the chickens 


on the stubble 
to peck about 
upon the shakings 
while we are gathering 
the rakings. 


There’s just this wagon- 
load to come 

and we have got 
the harvest home. 

The mist is rising 
round the stack 

and yon’s the wagon 
coming back. 

That’s got the lot— 
we’re rather late, 

but we shan’t shut 
the corn-field gate. 


Every year 
is just as bad— 
the weather’s been 
the worst we’ve had. 
We’ve had no sun 
this year again, 
but had a sight 
too much of rain: 
the wonder is 
with all the fall 
we get the harvest 
in at all— 
but each Goose Fair 
you'll see there’s not 
a deal of corn 
left out to rot. 


The stackyard’s full 
of oats and wheat 
as good as any 
you can meet; 
and barley up 
to any sample, 
although it isn’t 
quite so ample. 


And yon’s the wagon 
down the lane 
in front of the 
next fall of rain: 
the clouds are mounting 
near the sun— 
well, let it rain 
now harvest’s done. 
Ay, let it snow 
or blow damned hard— 
I’ve got my harvest 
in the yard! 


And yon’s the wagon, 
rather late. 

It’s left behind 
an open gate: 
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Load 


we're going there 

to cut the furrow 
when we start 

to plough to-morrow. 
Although we’ve got in 

this year’s crop, — 
to farm the land 

you mustn’t stop. 


Forym fut, 


“What time will you be home 
to dinner?” 
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The Specialist of Writing 


tortuous channel between the 
tables with the energetic and cheerful 
seamanship that has chipped corners 
off every pier and dockhead of note in 
the Mediterranean. As he reached my 
table the scruffy little man who had 
been bobbing in his wake like a dinghy 
emerged at his side and presented 
himself for introduction. 

“Ah, my good friend, here is 
Padrianos, is my niffew. It is surpris- 
ing for you, yes? Sure. He is moch 
older then me because he is son of this 
first hosbond of my sister with somm 
other wifes. He is very clever chap, 
very interesting; you will like him 
very moch sommtimes, I think. 

“He is comm to England now for 
somm very interesting business. I will 
explenn for you because he cannot 
spikk English so moch. In Balkania 
Padrianos is very good writer, specialist 
of writing, maybe the best in Balkania, 
I think. All kind of writing he can 
mekk very well, it does not matter. If 
it is poem, if it is history, if it is 
advertisement, if it is politic, if it is 
fonny story of girls, it is the semm. 
Ivven if it is big business man will like 
somm writing of enemy business man, 
he can mekk this very well also. 

“ Jost now since two-three months is 
comm to Balkania somm nice English 
leddy and gentlemen, is called English 
Committee, I think. This leddy and 
gentlemen mekk many nice spich 
for Balkanian pipple about England. 
Balkanian government is very plizzed 
for this, help it very moch, so the 
police mekk everyone comm to listen 
for this spiches, is very popular. 

“When it is finish my friend Miranos, 
is now Minister for Propaganda, say to 
this English Committee: ‘This spiches 
is very fine, splendid, thenk you very 
moch, mekk somm lovely resolt for 
peace and democracy and so on. Sure. 
Maybe if Balkanian pipples can spikk 
English to onderstend, resolt is ivven 
better. It is a pity. How is it now if 
you can pay somm finest Balkanian 
specialist of writing to comm to 
England for stoddying very well all 
this English democracy and writing 
many newspeppers to Balkania of 
this? There is Padrianos, is very best 
Balkanian writer, like Lord Tennyson 
of English Bibbicee.’ 

“English Committee say this is very 
fine, O.K., will pay Padrianos five 
pounds a wikk for comming to England 
to write of democracy. Padrianos is 
very plizzed for this, big honour for 


APTAIN Romanescu steamed 
across the room, negotiating a 


him, he will also pay sister of Miranos, 
is very sick, one pound a wikk in 
tekani, black bourse rate. 

“Bot this is first time Padrianos is 
in England, he cannot spikk English so 
well like me, so I am comm with him 
one wikk for explenning all this for 
him. Now, you listen, here is list I 
have mekk for strenger to onderstend 
well English costom and English 


pipple: 


Ondergoround 

Wikk-end 

English Policemen 

Gemms: Dog-ressing, Cricket and 
so on 

Benking 

English Gentlemen 

Woolwort 

English Nevvy 

Charlie Brown 

Itton. 


“Already it is only two-three days 
we see moch of this, Ondergoround, 
Charlie Brown and so on. He like it 
very moch. Yesterday somm leddy of 
this English Committee is tekking os to 
Itton, it is very interesting. You 
know him? Is very fine school for 
eristocret and officer class. There is 
no boys jost now; it is wikk-end, I 
think. Bot this leddy spikk of somm- 
thing is very exciting for me. There is 
somm nice fields for boys playing all 
this gemms, football, cricket, dog- 
ressing and so on. This leddy say 
before since a long time all this boys 
at Itton will not play such gemms at 
all. Always they go down to this fields 
prectising somm bettles, mekking somm 
new system. By so they mekk somm 
very good schimm for bettle and soon 
they can win Bettle of Waterloo, is now 
called playing the gemm.” 

“And have you started your study 








» Well, I still say we’re wrong way up.” 
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of the English Gentleman yet?” | 
asked. 

“Ah, the Gentlemen, yes, ivven now 
I have shown him many of this. He 
think it is very nice, lovely, moch 
better then Balkanian system. Already 
he is writing somm essay of it. Very 
soon we will have somm of this also in 
Borella and in all big town. It is the 
best, I think.” A.M. C 


° ° 


The Gold-Mine 


““TT ’VE won a gold mine,” announced 
young Podgy McSumph breath- 
lessly, breaking in upon my after. 

lunch meditations. 

“A gold-mine ?” I repeated drowsily, 
“What sort of gold-mine?” 

“Tt was two shillin’s an’ it was 
doon a hole,” replied Podgy. “It was 
at the Tory Feet that I won the 
gold-mine.” 

“Oh, I see, you’ve been to the 
Conservative Association Féte and you 
got two shillings at the gold-mine.” 

“Ay,” said Podgy. “Ye gave the 
man tuppence for a stick,” he went on 
to explain, “‘an’ he put yer name on it. 
An’ then ye shoved it into the ground, 
an’ the one that was the nearest was 
the winner. An’ mine was the nearest, 
an’ naebody won the gold-mine but 
me.” 

“And so you got two shillings?” 

“Ay,” said Podgy. ‘“An’ I wish 
there was mair Tory Feets an’ then I 
would win mair gold-mines.” 

“You mustn’t say that, Podgy,” I 
warned him, fearing the development 
of a gambling instinct in the child, 
“because you would probably never 
win again.” 

“But I would so,” asserted Podgy 
confidently, “because I ken noo hoo 
to win gold-mines.” 

“No, Podgy, you only think you do. 
You see x 

“But I ken hoo to win gold-mines 
at Tory Feets,” insisted Podgy, “an’ 
that’s hoo I won this gold-mine.” 

“Now, Podgy, you must listen to 
me. You don’t know how to win gold- 
mines. You would just go on spending 
all your tuppences until you had no 
money left, but you would never win 
another gold-mine.” 

“But I would so,” irritably, “be- 
cause ye don’t ken anything aboot 
gold-mines.” 

“Don’t I?” thinking bitterly of my 
Crazy Reefs, bought by me when they 
stood at eight shillings and now quoted 
at sixpence. “For hundreds of years, 
Podgy,” I went on impressively, “men 
have travelled to far-away places to 
win gold-mines, and they have lost all 
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“ Did a girl called Elsie go down there?” 


their money and died in the attempt. 
But they never found the gold-mines.” 
“An’ whit did they die wi’?”’ 
“Sometimes,” I orated, “they died 
of starvation amid snow and ice, and 
sometimes they were killed by wild 
beasts and savages.” 
“There’s nae savages at Tory Feets.” 
“But these were great big gold- 
mines in savage countries, and just 
like you the poor men thought. they 
could find them, but they never did.” 
“Ye’re tellin’ fibs,” complained 
Podgy, “because they would ken it 
was the gold-mine when they seen the 
man sellin’ the tuppeny sticks before 
they was deid.” 
“But they were different gold-mines. 
here was no man at them. They——” 
“Weel there’s a man at the gold- 
mine at the Tory Fests. An’ that’s hoo 
ye ken where the gold-mines is.” 





“But nobody knew where your 
gold-mine actually was, Podgy. It 
was only by chance that you put your 
stick down beside it.” 

“Ye’re just sayin’ a lot o’ fibs,” 
shouted Podgy, glaring up at me 
angrily, ‘“because I did so ken where 
the gold-mine was.” 

“Now, you mustn’t be rude, Podgy. 
I’m only trying to explain something 
to you. How could you possibly know 
where the gold-mine was?”’ 

“Because,” still looking annoyed, 
“T slinked into the Big Park when they 
was gettin’ it ready for the Tory Feet, 
an’ I was hidin’ behind a tree in case 
the polisman would see me.” 

“You were hiding behind a tree?” 

“Ay,” said Podgy. “An’ that’s hoo 
I seen the gold-mine man diggin’ the 
hole wi’ his knife.” 

“You did?” I murmured feebly. 


“An’ then I seen him puttin’ the 
gold-mine doon the hole. An’ that’s 
hoo ma stick was the nearest.” 

“And do you mean to tell me,” I 
exclaimed, “that you actually ss 

“An’ that just shows ye,” scoffed 
Podgy, ‘that ye don’t ken anything 
aboot gold-mines.” D. 





° ° 


New Peril on the High Seas 
“Devit’s Istanp Escapes ” 
Evening Standard. 


° ° 


‘““EISTEDRFOD CHOIRS 
ENGLIsH SINGERS’ SUCCESS 
First Priz— ror SALE” 
Headings in “ The Times.” 
Any offers? 
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“So much for rice pudding; and now, how would 
you cope with an incendiary bomb below-stairs ?” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Bets and Betterment 


LIKE nearly everything else that Dr. L. P. Jacks has 
written, The Last Legend of Smokeover (HODDER AND 
SroucuTon, 7/6) refuses to be fitted into any definite 
category. It is at once a story, a satire, a philosophy—or 
rather the illustration or embodiment of a philosophy—and 
a prophecy. But the story, as such, is preposterous; the 
direction- of the satire, which sometimes appears to be 
double-edged, is never quite clearly indicated; the philo- 
sophy is too individual to be susceptible of analysis into a 
nice arrangement of elements; the prophecy lacks the bold 
precision to which Mr. WELLS has accustomed us. What 
(to consider the story) could be more preposterous than an 
attempt to regenerate the world by the “sublimation of 
betting” ¢ Yet just that attempt is made by Mr. Arthur 
Rumbelow, whose beginnings in the bookmaking line have 
elsewhere been described; and though he fails, and dies 
in a mad-house, his soul goes marching on, informing the 
Rumbelow Institute of Staff Efficiency, which, originally 
a by-product of the firm with its majestic offices in Smoke- 
over, becomes its more effective successor in the cause of 
righteousness. Round the Institute and the men and women 
who run it Dr. Jacks lets his humour, his fancy and his 
idealism play; and one clear idea at any rate emerges— 
that it is in the improvement of man the individual rather 
than of the mechanism of society that salvation lies. 


Who Would be a Publisher ? 


Another illusion gone! According to Miss MARGUERITE 
STEEN publishers are not the strong, silent, cold-blooded 
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men that the authors of rejected manuscripts report them 
to be. Certainly Simon Crome was neither strong nor cold. 
blooded, nor even silent except upon those not infrequent 
occasions when his wife Christian, his father-in-law Sir 
Harry Matlock, or his half-brother Daniel Lygon monopolised 
the conversation. Indeed Miss STEEN shows very enter. 
tainingly that Family Ties (CoLLIns, 8/6) can be fatal alike 
to a publisher and his business. The publication at Sir 
Harry’s command of books appealing “to the heart” 
threatened financial disaster from which Simon sought to 
escape by publishing that unpleasant young man Martin 
Lear’s novel about three ladies of the town, with the result 
that he incurred a notoriety that Sir Harry thought 
synonymous with social disgrace. Even an attempt to cast 
off his shackles for an evening brought the luckless Simon 
before a judge on a charge of seduction. All nevertheless 
ends well for Simon, who wisely abandons publishing 
for journalism. A clever story told with wit and under. 
standing of human nature. 


Extra Special 


There are Correspondents, Special Correspondents and 
Extra Special Correspondents, in which last category we 
may surely place Mr. G. Warp PRIcE, who, in his Year of 
Reckoning (CassELL, 10/6), ably reports, analyses and sums 
up what he calls Europe’s “year of bloodless war.” For 
somehow he contrives always to be on the spot when 
anything important is going to happen. When he met Herr 
HITLER at Linz on the eve of the Anschluss the great man 
greeted him with the words “ Na, Ward Price! Immer da!” 
—praise which not all correspondents have managed to 
earn. But then our author has many advantages. He 
knows these dictators, and if he does not actually poke 
Musso.LinI in the ribs or slap HITLER on the back when 
they meet we feel that any little familiarities of that kind 
would not greatly surprise us. Has he not been asked to 
tea with the FUEHRER in his new mountain-top house on 
the Kehlstein, and been photographed in the act of con- 
suming it, together with Drs. GoEBBELS and D1eErricu! 
Year of Reckoning contains a number of interesting illus- 
trations, but these are by no means its only merit. It is an 
important book, unusually void of bias. You will not 
find any hysterical declamation in it. Abuse is not lavished 
on either side. One or two statements may have been 
queried by incredulous reviewers, but generally speaking 
we may take Mr. Warp PRIcE at his word. 





‘Who's making this tea—me or you?” 
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. : t long before she releases us from the frowsy atmosphere of 
Victorian Variety the Victorian house into the freer if not purer air of Victorian 
The pompous and flagellant paterfamilias of mid- street and Victorian slum and, in describing the always 
uneteenth-century England has been worked so hard by _ hazardous and sometimes hair-raising adventures of Phebe 
novelists generalising from SAMUEL BuTLer’s particular M iller, Mr. Pratt’s high-spirited ward, and William, the 
and painful experience that an impatient reader might be one rebel among Mr. Pratt’s numerous progeny, presents 
tempted to discard Victorian House (Hurst anp Biackert, us with an extraordinarily vivid picture of the seamy side 
8/6) after the first fifty pages as but another familiar of London in the years of Chartism and the Great Exhi- 
study of domestic tyranny and repression. But that would _ bition. It is true that we are sometimes brought. back to 
be to do Miss DoroTHy HEWLETT an injustice; for it is not the respectable surface to witness the chagrin of a flouted 
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dictator or the griefs of a typical young lady of the period 
bound in matrimony with a typical rowé of the period, 
and that rather reluctantly we end there (to be precise, 
in the Crystal Palace on the day of its opening); but 
it is the disreputable, the down-trodden and the derelict, 
and the girl and the boy who dwell for a while among 
them, who keep us interested in a long, uneven and 
admirably unusual story. 


Shrubs, Sociable and Exclusive 


One is surprised to find so clever a little book as Flowering 
Shrubs for the Small Garden (DRUMMOND, 5/-) suggesting 
that shrubs, on the whole, are better cultivated with bare 
ground beneath them. If cultivation means the hasty hoe of 
the week-ender, such advice may be sound enough. But it 
is obviously better for the soil 
under shrubs —if adequately 
prepared in advance—to be ° 
covered by small plants; and 
the loveliest gardens are those 
of the cottage type in which 
this tradition prevails. Mr. 
SeLwyn Durvuz touches on 
this point in his chapters 
on wind-screens and ground- 
cover; but every lavender- 
bush can actually shelter a 
small colony of treasures at 
its base—hardy cyclamen, for 
example—which are grateful 
for both protection and mark- 
ing. The book abounds in 
personal and valuable advice ; 
and if you want to know why 
your daphne always dies, the 
mistake you made over prun- 
ing the lilac and how to take 
cuttings of buddleia or cistus, 
Mr. Duroz is the man for 
your money. It might be 
suggested in another edition 
that the azaleas and camellias that no peat-pockets can 
save in a limey soil thrive magnificently as large pot-plants. 


“He just keeps saying, 


Love in a Dictator-Land 


If Mrs. (AMaBEL) Wi~uiaMs-ELLis makes a film from 
her new novel, Learn to Love First (GOLLANCZ, 7/6), she is 
sure of a good opening scene—the capital of Carolia, 
bells pealing, flags flying, the handsome young airman, 
his aristocratic and beautiful bride, the presence of “‘the 
Leader” himself, the comments of foreign journalists in 
the crowd, the reactions of a girl of the ‘“ People’s Party” 
who has known the bridegroom in his humble youth. 
The wedding-night when the young husband learns that 
his marriage is only a sham behind which the Leader and 
his mistress are to shelter would also be film-worthy, and 
the story is full of the “ ! Excitement!” which the publishers 
promise on the dust-cover, with hasty journeys down dark 
streets, assignations at mysterious flats, shots and revolu- 
tion, and the promise of happiness for young lovers. It is 
a thriller with enough of the life of our own day in such 








‘Tt won't be long now 
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countries as Carolia to enhance the reader’s interest, but 
the change of heart in Renata zu Lichtenhof, on which the 
plot turns, comes about too easily to be quite convincing. 





Chinks in the Armour 


As the title suggests, murder is not of primary importance 
in Double Blackmail (Cotttns, 7/6). Admittedly no crime 
is more detestable than blackmail, and when one calls to 
mind some of the CoLEs’s(G. D. H.and M.) previous thrillers 
it is difficult to understand why on this occasion they have 
chosen such an unsavoury theme. True that the pomposity 
of a rather grotesque bishop is thoroughly punctured and 
the weak side of his masterful mother is clearly brought to 
view. But a lurking doubt whether either the blackmailers 
or the blackmailed were worth the time that has been spent 
upon them remains. The 
story, however, is constructed 
on soundly laid foundations, 
and Superintendent Wilson 
puts in some excellent sleuth- 
ing under conditions that 
test both his patience and 
his skill. 


All Square 


To anyone who dislikes golf 
as a game or loathes it as a 
topic of conversation The 
Nineteenth Hole Mystery 
(CoLLins, 7/6) cannot be un- 
reservedly recommended; for 
while Mr. HERBERT ADAms’ 
well - mannered _ investigator, 
Roger Bennion, was inquiring 
into two murders that took 
place at a club-house, devotees 
of the royal and ancient game 
ay” were always in the front of 
: the picture. But those of us 

who are not prejudiced against 
golf and golfers will find that Mr. Apams has written a 
story which, however sensational it may be, is told without 
any fuss or flurry. It was an unpalatable task that Bennion 
found himself compelled to perform, but no one could 
have carried it out with more tact and discretion. 
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Great Possessions 


The American who plays the leading réle in Mr. E. 
PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S book of short stories, General 
Besserley’s Second Puzzle Box (HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 
4/-), was the fortunate possessor of great wealth and a 
desire to use it for the benefit of those who, from one cause 
or another, were in need of help. Not to overstate the case 
the General “did himself” very well indeed, and the luxury 
of his surroundings may at times seem so colossal—as in 
“A Wet Day’s Tragedy for Andrew Mason’’—that it 
becomes almost ludicrous. But these twelve tales make 
a good collection, for they are all told with the skill 
and ease of which Mr. OprpENHEIM seems to have an 
inexhaustible supply. 
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